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KELSO ABBEY. 
SCOTLAND presents many noble ruins to 
recal “the olden time,” which have been 
viewed with veneration and awe for cen- 
turies after the hands that reared them 
had become powerless, 
“‘ And Time into dust had resolved them again.” 
No. 1185] 
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Few of those which remain present a 
nobler aspect than Kelso Abbey, as it is 
now seen frowning in decay. 

This structure was once the abode of the 
Tyronesian monks, brought over from 
France during the reign of Alexander the 
Fierce by his brother, who afterwards 
ascended the throne, but who, at the time 
of this importation, was David Earl of 
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Cumberland. By his care they were first 
located at Selkirk ; after the death of his. 
brother they removed to Roxburgh, and 
finally to Kelso, as a more eligible resting 
place. It was by the advice of John 
Bishop of Glasgow that this step was 
taken; and the monastery was founded by 
David, on the 2nd of May, 1128, and 
dedicated by him to the honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St John the 
Evangelist. He bestowed liberal donations 
on the house, and exempted its inmates 
from divers tolls and services; and various 
privileges were obtained for them through 
his influence with the Pope, or rather 
Popes, for more than one occupant of the 
chair of St Peter was moved in their 
behalf. The royal foundation was ratified 
by Innocent II; and Alexander III granted 
the Abbot the privilege of wearing the 
mitre, with pontifical robes, and also the 
right of assisting at all general councils ; 
Innocent III made the same dignitary in- 
dependent of all episcopal jurisdiction. 
The Abbot further was granted, by the 
diocesan of the Bishop of St Andrew’s, an 
exemption from all kinds of tribute, and a 
right to receive ordinations and the other 
sacraments from any prelate, either of 
Scotland or Cumberland. 

In those times many individuals joined 
religious fraternities, not from feelings of 
devotion, but in the hope of living in joy- 
ous indolence. To disappoint the views of 
such pretenders to sanctity became the 
solemn duty of really devout men. A 
feeling of this sort probably caused Ber- 
nard d’Abbeville, the framer of the Tyro- 
nesian rules, to order that all sorts of 
handicraft should be performed by the 
monks of his convent. The avowed ob- 
ject was to guard against the evil thoughts 
encouraged by idleness; the real one 
might be to prcfit from the labour thus 
exacted. The brethren were obliged to 
work daily, and the produce of their 
industry was brought in aid of the 
general funds of the monastery. What- 
ever the motive of the Superior, the effect 
could hardly be other than gcod. 

The establishment was one of consider- 
able importance : a number of churches 
were held to belong to it, and among them 
those of Selkirk, Roxburgh, Inner’etham, 
Molle, Spreusion, Hume, Lambden, Gieen- 
law, Symprink, with their titles, and the 
Sibools of Roxburgh. It was by Mal- 
colm IV, grandson of David I, that the 
church of Innerletham was granted by 
charter, in 1159, which confirmed all prior 
donations. 

At the time of the Reformation the re- 
venue of the house was as follow :—In 
money, 2,501/. 16s. 5d. sterling; nine 

chaldrons of wheat ; fifty-two chaldrons, 
six bolls, and two firlotsof beer ; forty-cne 
chuldrons, eight bolls, and thrce firlots of 
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meal ; and four chaldrons and three bolls 
of oats. ‘Lhe monastery, with all its pos- 
sessions, passed by royal grant from 
Henry VIII to the Roxburgh family.. 
The original charter of Malcolm IV still 
exists, being carefully preserved among 
the archives of that noble house. 

Kelso Abbey was considered to be in the 
Saxon or early Norman style. The noble 
proportions commanded admiration, but it 
presented few decorations. When it ceased 
to be a monastic institution the church 
was still appropriated to religious exer- 
cises. Divine worship was performed in 
it till within about seventy years of this 
time. The progress of decay at length 
rendered it unsafe, and a new building was 
erected in the churchyard to receive the 
congregation, which could no longer pru- 
dently assemble within the walls of the 
old abbey. The portions of it yet standing 
are believed to be a remnant of the original 
edifice. 

The son of King David, a very holy 
man, about twenty years after Kelso Abbey 
was founded, became second Abbot of Mel- 
rose, and having performed divers mira- 
cles while living, he was canonized as St 
Walter, or Waldeal, after his death. 

When William, the ninth abbot, died, in 
1209, forty-eight years after the decease 
of Walter, it was resolved that he should 
be buried with the saint. The grave of 
Walter was accordingly opened, when 
there issued from it a most fragrant odour, 
and the body and the vestments in which 
it had been committed to the earth were 
found entire and undecayed. At a subse- 
quent period, when the tomb was again 
inspected, the body had crumbled into 
dust. Some of the small bones were car- 
ried away as relics. A knight named 
William, son to the Earl of Dunbar, and 
nephew to the King, had the good fortune 
to possess himself of one of St Walter’s 
teeth, with which he was said to have 
effected many wonderful cures in cases 
which the most accomplished leeches of the 
time had deemed hopeless. 

The name of the architect who had the 
care of the Abbey of Kelso and Melrose is 
supposed to have been Murdo, or Murow. 
Part of an inscription preserved in the 
latter building, Grose gives as follows: — 

“JOHN : MUROW : SUM: TYM: CALLIT: 
was : I: AND: BORN : IN : PARYSSE : 
CERTAINLY : AND : HAD: IN : KEEPING ; 
AL : MASON : MERK? OF SARETAN DROYS : 
YE : HYE : KYRK? OF =GLASSGW : MEL" 
ROS: AND PASLAY : OF : NYDDYS DAYLL : 
AND OF : GALWAY: PRAY: TO GOD: AND 
MARI: BATH AND” 

The two concluding lines were obliter- 
ated when the above was copied, but were 
reported by tradition to have read thus : 

““AND : SWEET : ST JOHN : KEEP : THIS : 
HALY KYRK ; FRAE SKAITH.” 
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DR JUSTUS LIEBIG, IN HIS RELA- 
TION TO VEGETABLE PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 

In page 218 of the present volume of the 
‘Mirror,’ some notice was taken of Dr Mohl’s 
strictures on Professor Liebig. The im- 
portance of the question raised induces us 
to give it some further attention. Mohl 
remarks :—Dr Liebig expresses his surprise, 
that in all the works of agronomists and 
physiologists, one looks in vain for the 
leading principles of cultivation ; never- 
theless, at the end of this part of his work, 
he states that cultivation supplies every 
plant with that sort of food which it re- 
quires for the development of such organs 
or substances as are most available to man. 
He further dwells on the means of arriving 
at that end, viz., the chemical analysis of 
the inorganic ingredients of soil. But 
these latter facts, says Dr Mohl, were 
known long before Liebig, Charles Spren- 
gel having written a series of memoirs, to 
demonstrate the importance of the inor- 
ganic ingredients of the soil. Under this 
head, Liebig certainly ought to have men- 
tioned the name of Sprengel, and although 
he has not done so (concludes Dr M.), the 
history of science will amply repay the 
omission. 

In the last chapter, headed “ Rotation 
and Manures,” L. opens the difficult ques- 
tion, why several crops of the same plant 
will not succeed on the same soil in an un- 
interrupted succession; and why, therefore, 
farmers resort to rotation. He thinks De 
Candolle’s theory the best explanation of 
this, forgetting, it seems, that that coarse 
excrementitious theory has no better foun- 
dation than bad and injudicious experi- 
ments of Macaire Prinsep, the same man 
who misled De Candolle on other occasions 
also. Liebig, however (says Dr Mohl), 
who has no idea that these experiments 
are fallacious and controverted by all suc- 
ceeding ones of the same kind, works out 
this theory in its most minute details, and 
proves, @ priori (p. 149), that plants must 
have excrements. He divides the latter 
into two classes: those, namely, which 
have been absorbed by the roots, but not 
being adapted for the nourishment of 
plants, are again returned to the soil; and 
secondly, such substances as, having been 
transformed in the vegetable organism by 
the process of nutrition, are the result of 
the formation of starch, woody fibre, glu- 
ten, &c. Excrementitious matter of the 
first class may serve as food for other 
plants ; nay, they may even be essential 
for that purpose. Those of the second, 
however, cannot be used by other plants 
in the formation of woody fibre, &c., until 
changed into humus, and decomposed into 
ammonia, carbonic acid, &c. 

This theory, says Dr Mohl, is not only 
destitute of all reasonable foundation, but 
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is directly contradicted by the experience 
of rotation. There is no known evidence 
in proof of the existence of such excremen- 
titious matter. It is true, Liebig says, 
that such must be the case, but then he 
adduces no proof except an ambiguous an- 
alogy with the animal kingdom, and for- 
getting, as he so often does, what he said 
(page 24), “ that analogy is the parent of 
that unfortunate comparison between ve- 
getable and animal functions which places 
both on the bed of Procrustes, and is the 
cause of all error.” “There is not,” con- 
cludes Dr Mohl, “ the least necessity for 
assuming a secretion from roots. If sub- 
stances formed by vital Processes are of no 
further use to a plant, they are excreted 
in the form of gas through the leaves, or 
deposited in the form of secretion in the 
glands and other organs, or thrown off 
with decaying leaves.” This theory is, 
moreover, at variance with the experience 
of what takes place in the -shifting of 
crops. According to Liebig’s views, the 
excrementitious matter of the second class 
above-mentioned would not only injure 
the plants whence it is derived, but could 
not be assimilated by any others before 
it is transformed into humus. But expe- 
rience points quite another way, because 
the stubble of clover, lucerne, or sainfoin, 
which is unfit for the growth of those 
species, will at once produce excellent 
crops of other plants. If Liebig should 
attempt to meet this objection by saying 
that such excrementitious matter cannot 
be assimilated by the plants whence they 
are derived, but may be used by others, he 
will upset his whole doctrine of vegetable 
nutrition, according to which not only all 
the organic compounds which remain be- 
hind after the formation of starch, sugar, 
&c., but even starch and sugar themselves 
(and thus all the organic substances of 
plants) are absolutely deleterious to other 
plants. It is impossible, therefore, not to 
arrive at conclusions entirely opposite to 
those of Liebig, especially if we consider 
the phenomena of rotation at greater 
length. The barrenness of soil for the 
growth of one kind of plant, whilst it is 
still fertile for others, can only depend 
(says Dr Mohl) on two causes. The first 
generation of plants may exhaust the soil 
of such substances as are indispensable to 
growth, so that the second generation will 
be starved ; and this certainly takes place: 
but it cannot be the main cause of the 
failure of crops, else manure would again 
render the soil suitable for the same crop, 
which is only the case to a slight extent. We 
must, therefore, assume that the first crops 
do communicate to the soil substances de- 
trimental to the subsequent crops. These 
substances must be of an organic nature. 
It has been shown that these cannot be 
excrementitious, and therefore it follows 
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that such deleterious substances must 
consist of organic compounds, derived 
from the roots which have accumulated 
and remained behind in the land. If, then, 
in a soil filled with the remains of roots, 
the same crop will only succeed after a 
lapse of years, whilst other crops will 
thrive luxuriantly, we may conclude that 
the organic compounds of such roots will 
be absorbed by plants previous to their 
being decomposed into inorganic sub- 
stances ; and that, consequently, plants of 
a different kind will use them for food, al- 
though those of the same kind will be in- 
jured by them. 


A SUNDAY IN VIENNA. 
BY J. G. KOHL. 


Tue workday and morning tumult had 
quite subsided, the constant “ Ho! ho!” of 
the hackney carriages, and the “ Auf!” of 
the car-drivers were silent, for 20,000 of the 
inhabitants of Vienna were rolling over 
the newly-opened railway to the newly- 
discovered Paradise of Stockerau; and 
20,000 were flying by the Raab road to 
Médling Baden, and the other valleys of 
the forest of Vienna, 50,000 more were 
gone into the country for the summer, and 
another 50,000 were gone after them for 
the day, to forget the troubles of the week in 
their society. Another not less respectable 
number of citizens and citizenesses were 
scattered over the gardens of the suburbs, 
the Prater, and the meadows, and thus I 
remained in possession of the inner city, 
with a remnant of lackeys, beggars, and 
sick ; the Turks might have attacked and 
taken it at that moment with ease. The do- 
mestics were lounging before the doors and 
conversing with their opposite neighbours ; 
the maids were chattering in the inner 
courts ; the coffee-house of the ‘ Orientals ’ 
was still full of company, for they were 
scarcely likely to approve of our way of 
keeping Sunday. In the cathedral of St 
Stephen, a few old women were telling 
their rosaries, and screaming their devo- 
tions through the church ; and one grating 
voice among them, louder than all the rest, 
repeated, at the end of each verse, “ Holy, 
holy, holy !” In the courtyard of one house 
into which I looked, I saw a little boy 
reading prayers aloud from a book. He 
told me that he was eight years old, and 
that he did this every Sunday. I took 
his book, and saw that he was reading the 
gospel of St Luke, from the ninth to the 
14th verse. He said it was the gospel for 
the day, and that many boys in a similar 
manner read the gospels on a Sunday be- 
fore the houses of Vienna. When he had 
finished, there descended on him, from the 
upper stories, a grateful shower of kreuzers 
wrapped in paper. In the usual tumult of 
the town, I had overlooked many smaller 
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elements of the population, which I now 
discovered for the first time, as some inha- 
bitants of the waters are perceived only 
when the tide has ebbed. I noticed, for 
the first time, the people who hawk Italian 
and Hungarian cheeses about the streets. 
They are chiefly from the neighbourhood 
of Udine, and also sell Italian macaroni. 
The greater number could speak as much 
German as they found necessary for their 
street traffic. There are in all not less 
than thirty thousand Italians in Vienna, 
and the passenger is not unfrequently ac- 
costed with, “ Poveretta ! signor mio! la ca- 
rita!” Beggars should, out of policy, always 
speak a foreign language ; it excites far 
more compassion than the language of the 
country. Going farther, I found a man 
standing before a baker’s shop, occupied in 
scolding a little maidservant. She was a 
Bohemian, he told me, and added, “ That 
Bohemia must be a very poor country— 
every year there come thousands of them 
to Vienna—men and women, maids and 
boys. They learn as much German us 
they must, seek a service somewhere, are 
very moderate in their demands, will put 
up with a bed in the stable, or on the floor, 
and when they have earned a few florins 
they go back to their own country.” In 
fact, if we inquire of a hundred people we 
meet in Vienna what country they are 
from, the answer of twenty, on an average, 
will be, “ Ich bin en Behm” (1 am a Bohe- 
mian). The whole number of the Slavo- 
nians in Vienna is, it is said, about 60,000, 
and of other Non-Germans 100,000. In the 
highest circles, as the lowest, the foreign 
element mingleseverywhere. The number 
of Hungarians is reckoned at 15,000 ; but 
of these many are not genuine Magyars. 
* * * At last I came to the end of the 
city, and went out upon the Glacis. Here 
seemed to be gathered together all whose 
legs were too short to gain the open coun- 
try beyond theextensive suburbs of Vienna. 
It was the part called the Water Glacis, 
where there is some gay music every after- 
noon ; numbers of little children, with their 
nurses, were lying and playing about the 
grass, and several schools, under the guid- 
ance of their masters, were doing the like. 
Some of them had pitched a tent in one of 
the meadows near which they were divert- 
ing themselves. There is no other city 
in Europe where the children have such a 
playground in the very heart of the town. 
The benches were bare of other visitors, 
with the exception of one solitary Turk 
seated among the children. He was taking 
his coffee, and dividing the “kipfe/,” that had 
been brought him with it, among the spar- 
rows, which are constantly flying in num- 
bers round the Glacis. I sat down by him 
to share in both his amusements, and re- 
marked a trick of the sparrows that I had 
never before noticed. Some of them were 
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so greedy, that they kept fluttering in the 
air about us, and sometimes snatched a 
morsel of bread before it could even reach 
the ground, where the others were eagerly 
picking up the scattered fragments. Like 
a polypus turned inside out, the inner life 
being displayed externally, the dead ex- 
terior skin turned within, even so is the 
life of Vienna reversed on a Sunday. The 
swarms that on other days are driving and 
bawling in the streets and public places in 
the city, are then singing, dancing, eating, 
drinking, and gossiping in the houses of 
public entertainment without. All this 
humming and drumming was so little in 
unison with my idea of a Sunday walk, 
that I was glad to take refuge from the 
noise in a place I was sure of having more 
to myself on a Sunday than any other day 
—the flower-gardens and churchyards. 
Beethoven’s monument stands in the Wih- 
ringer cemetery. His simple family name 
is inscribed in gold letters on the stone ; 
but of late the growth of a bush planted 
near it has almost overshadowed the letters. 
I asked the sexton why he did not cut 
away the boughs that the name might be 
more plainly seen; he said the fricnds 
would not allow it to be done. 





MYSTERY. 
Unper the head of ‘ Mystery, or a Tradi- 
tion of Temple Bar,’ a strange tale, set 
forth as a matter of fact by Mr Ollier, 
appears in ‘ Ainsworth’s Magazine’ for this 
month. 

A young stranger, who gives his name 
Andrew Lidiard, took up his abode in a 
narrow lane on the north-east side of Tem- 
ple Bar, in the abode of a person who 
designated himself Gervas Estridge. This 
stranger was a Catholic, and Estridge 
proved to be a Catholic priest. Some of 
the heads of the rebels executed on the 
30th of July in that year (1746), were then 
exhibited on Temple Bar, and the curious 
were from day to day inspecting them 
through telescopes let out for the purpose 
by persons who attended on the spot. 
Lidiard looked at the remains with great 
emotion. During his residence with Es- 
tridge, one of the heads was stolen. A 
reward was at that moment offered in the 
‘Gazette’ for the apprehension of a man 
who had committed felony. His deserip- 
tion accorded with that of an individual 
Lidiard was anxious to meet. Estridge, 
on being applied to, promises to bring the 
man, who is named Brabant, to him on the 
following day. Instead of making good 
his promise, the priest absents himself. 
He, however, returns stealthily at a late 
hour, is surprised in his kitchen changing 
his dress by Lidiard, who bitterly reproaches 
him with his falsehood, and orders him to 
accompany him to his room. After some 
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resistance Estridge consents, and they 
ascend the stairs, followed -by Rachel, the 
faithful, half-witted servant of Estridge, 
with a loaded pistol. The narrative then 
proceeds :-— 


«“ ¢ Now,’ said Lidiard, heaving a deep 
sigh, when the door had closed on him and 
his landlord—‘ now, I will soon ascertain it 
my suspicion is correct.’ Taking a lam 
from his table, he unlocked a closet, an 
drew a black cloth from an object placed 
there, when the head which had been taken 
from the summit of Temple Bar was dis- 
closed. ‘ Look here! look here!’ gasped he. 

“ Estridge’s eyes fellonthe grim relic, which 
could easily be identified by a peculiar scar 
on the forehead, inflicted on the deceased 
when fighting, at the head of his regiment, 
against the butcher, Cumberland, for the 
miserable _ pretender. One glance was 
enough: Estridge’s eye-lids dropped; his 
countenance changed ; he shrieked with dis- 
may; and sank on a seat, uttering incohe- 
rent exclamations of despair. 

“¢Tam right!’ shouted Lidiard. ‘Thou 
arthe! Murderer, yourtimeiscome! Here 
is a fearful witness of your treachery—sor- 
did, base, degenerate treachery, for filthy 
gold! Iam your victim’s son. Ah, now you 
know my real name, as I know yours!’ 

“ «Mercy, mercy!’ ejaculated Estridge, 
falling on his knees. 

“You supplicate in vain,’ rejoined the 
young man, with features deformed by pas- 
sion, and eyes glaring with an almost insane 
expression. . ‘ My father’s spirit sees me, and 
demands a sacrifice. I have rescued his 
head from the infamy of public exposure, and 
will now wreak a bloody revenge on his de- 
stroyer. Had you not betrayed him who 
trusted in you, he might now be living. ©, 
that I had been with him! See, how short- 
sighted is treachery! Abandoned by your 
party for perfidy, you have been driven to 
eke out a miserable existence by felonious 
practices; and unerring Fate oe guided 
my blind steps to your very door. If you 
have grace to pray, pray now,’ he continued, 
brandishing a poniard; ‘for, by the blessed 
saints in heaven, you shall not live many 
minutes!’ 

“ Estridge was convulsed with terror. 
One chance, however, remained for escape. 
The door was suddenly thrown open from 
without by Rachel, and darting towards it, 
Estridge received a pistol from the girl's 
hand. But, even thus armed, he dared not 
turn on his assailant; but, mad with the 
spasins of fear, rushed headlong down the 
stairs. Lidiard followed him at equal speed. 

“ A dead silence ensued. The girl kept her 
post. Hour after hour did she remain in 
breathless agony. Nothing occurred to 
break the loneliness of the night. 

“ At last, resolved to know the worst, she 
descended to the kitchen. The melancholy, 
ghost-like dawn was making its first shiver- 
ing approaches. It was a solemn hour for so 
dreadful a quest. No human being was there. 
She went to the outer door, and found it 
bolted inside. She next examined the par- 
lours and the cellars. Like the rest, all was 
quiet and empty. She went again to Lidiard’s 
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room, and there her terror was increased on 
seeing the ghastly head. All was drear per- 
plexity and horror! 

“ Rachael remained at home the entire 
succeeding day; but as night came on, she 
abandoned the place over which a spell 
seemed to hover. 

“To the surprise of the neighbours, day 
after day passed, and Estridge’s house was 
not unclosed, nor did a soul go in or come 
out. So strange a circumstance could not 
fail to become the subject of much wondering 
conversation; and at last, on application 
being made to a magistrate, the door was 
broken open, and the dwelling searched, 
Every room was furnished; but they were 
untenanted. What could it all mean? But 
the greatest surprise was the discovery of the 
head which had been stolen from the Bar. 
Extensive inquiry was made ; though nothin 
to elucidate the mystery came to light; mo | 
for years the deserted house, and the Jaco- 
bite’s head, furnished food for gossip and 
wonder, and for the speculations of writers 
in newspapers, of ballad-mongers, and of 
pamphleteers, some of whom ascribed the 
sudden disappearance of tenant, servant, and 
lodger, to the witchcraft of the scarlet lady 
of Babylon, and others to the personal agency 
of his Satanic majesty. 

“About twenty years after the above 
event, as some workmen were excavating the 
ground near Temple Bar, for the purpose of 
making a sewer, they broke into a subter- 
ranean chamber curiously fashioned, and 
which, from the remains of an altar, had pro- 
bably been used by recusants, as a hidden 
place of worship. In this apartment two 
skeletons were found; a rusty knife or dag- 
ger, and a pistol were lying beside them. 
On searching further, the men discovered a 
door made of strong quarterings filled with 
bricks on edge, firmly cemented, and evi- 
dently contrived to look like the wall, and 
elude observation. On pushing this, the 
rusty hinges gave way, and further examina- 
tion showed that the door had been formerly 
opened and closed by a spring. An entrance 
was now gained into other vaults, the course 
of which being pursued, led to the cellars 
belonging to a house in a court near Shire 
lane. This house was identified as the one 
wherein the mysterious transaction of 1746 
had occurred. It was supposed, therefore, 
that Estridge, knowing of this place of refuge, 
had taken the house which commanded it ; 
and being pursued by Lidiard, had flown 
thither, though not quickly enough to gain 
the sanctuary so as to exclude his enemy. 
In this deep and hidden recess, the opponents 


had probably fallen by the hands of each 
other.” * 





HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
Few among us are aware of the extraordi- 
nary resources and wide-spreading plans of 
this remarkable society, which has exercised 
in its barren domains a steady, enterprising 

* An old subterranean Catholic chapel was lately 
discovered under a house in the city, which had 
most likely heen used as a secret place of worship 


by recusants during the severe persecution of the 
Papists. (See ‘The Year Book.’) 


policy, notinferior to that of the East India 
Company itself, and now occupies and con- 
trols more than one-ninth of the soil of 
the globe. The great business of this com- 
pany is the fur trade, of which it is now 
nearly the sole monopolist throughout all the 
choicest fur-bearing regions of North Ame- 
rica, with the exception of the portion oc- 
cupied by the Russians. The bulk of its 
empire is secured to it by charter; but it 
is in possession of Oregon as debatable 
land, under stipulations between Britain 
and the United States. The stock-holders 
are British. The management of its af- 
fairs in America is carried on by ‘ partners’ 
so called, but, in point of fact, agents paid 
by a proportion of the net income of the 
Company. These are scattered in various 
posts over the whole territory between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific. They are 
chiefly Scotsmen, and a greater proportion 
of shrewdness, daring, and commercial ac- 
tivity, is probably not to be found in the 
same number of heads in the world. Be- 
fore 1820 this body carried on a fierce con- 
test with the North West Company, at- 
tended with hideous battles of Indians and 
half-breeds, and the burning and sacking 
of each other’s posts. In 1821 they were 
consolidated, since which they have had 
no British rival, and have exerted all their 
policy to repress interference on the part 
of the Americans. In this they seem to 
have thoroughly succeeded. The attempts 
of the Americans to establish a fur trade 
of their own, one by one, have ended in 
disappointment. Their own trappers and 
hunters prefer the markets of the Com- 
pany. Its agents seek out the Americans, 
so, at least, they complain, outbid them 
and undersell them in every point to which 
they can penetrate. So powerful is this 
body, that it has actually established a 
kind of game laws over a region twice as 
large as Europe; regulating the quantity 
of trapping to be done in particular dis- 
tricts, uniformly diminishing it when- 
ever the returns show a deficiency in its 
production of animals. It keeps both 
savages and whites in order, by putting 
into serious practice the threat of “exclu- 
sive dealing.” Mr Farnham met with an 
American in Oregon, who informed him 
that in consequence of some offences 
taken (very unjustly of course) “the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company refused for a number 
of years to sell him a shred of clothing, 
and as there are no other traders in the 
country, he was compelled, during their 
pleasure, to wear skins.” — Edinburgh 
Review. 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 
Paris AcADEMyY oF ScrENcEs.—A com- 
munication was made respecting a new 
mode of preventing horses from running 
away when in harness. The author hav- 
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ing remarked that horses rarely take fright 
at night, imagined that all that was neces- 
sary to check a horse running away was 
to cause him to be visited with temporary 
blindness ; and, to do this, he contrived, 
by a spring connected with the reins, to 
cover the eyes suddenly. This was done 
when the animals were at the top of their 
speed, and the result was their instantane- 
ous stoppage ; for the light being suddenly 
excluded, horses no more rush forward, he 
says, without seeing their way, than would 
a man afflicted with blindness.—A letter 
was read from M. de Humboldt on the 
boring for an Artesian well in Westphalia. 
It is intended, says the writer, to bore to a 
depth of 2,000 métres (a mile and a quar- 
ter English), and at that depth it is sup- 
posed that the water will be of the great 
heat of 70° Centigrade. The borers have 
reached a depth of 622 métres. To that 
depth the augmentation of temperature 
had not followed the ordinary law, which, 
according to M. de Humboldt, was owing 
to the cooling of the column of air by the 
waters of filtration from above ; but once 
arrived at 622 métres, the ascensional 
force was so great as to drive back the 
water of the upper sources, and the ordi- 
nary law was re-established. M. Arago 
took this occasion to announce the inten- 
tion of the government to make an Artesian 
well in the Jardin des Plantes of a depth 
of 900 métres, viz. 200 métres more than 
that of Grenelle. The water from the 
Artesian well of the Jardin des Plantes 
will, it is supposed, be of a temperature of 
31° Centigrade, and will be employed to 
serve to heat the hot-houses of the gardens, 
and supply the hospitals of La Pitié and 
and La Salpetriére, and thus effect a great 
economy as to fuel. 

HorticoLtturaL Society. — From the 
garden at Syon was a very remarkable cut 
specimen of Elate sylvestris, one of those 
noble palm trees which can only be culti- 
vated in large conservatories. This plant 
possesses little beauty in its flowers ; but 
produces panicles bearing a multitude of 
very pretty, oblong, orange-coloured ber- 
ries, with a very curious flat stem, strong 
and tough, differing much from the usual 
form, and presenting a good subject for 
physiological investigation. Mr G. Sheills, 
gardener to Lord Blantyre, sent from Glas- 
gow black Hamburg grapes weighing 1b. 
» 7 oz. and 1b. 8 oz., that had been grown 

on a flued wall in the open air, where, not- 
withstanding the unpropitious weather in 
spring and in the early part of summer, 
they finely swelled and beautifully coloured. 
Mr Sheills states “ that the vines produce 
an abundant crop and ripen their fruit in 
good time, and that some of the bunches 
which are not so ripe as those sent are 
twice as large, but that the berries are not 
quite so well swelled.” From B. Maud, 
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Esq., were specimens of grapes grown ona 
wall protected by a glass-case, which is fixed 
close to the face of the wall, with a hole in 
the end to allow the vine to pass without 
being bruised. The bunches, although 
beautifully coloured, were not large, but 
those unprotected in this manner are 
miserable little things. —From G. T. Lay, 
Esq., interpreter to her Majesty’s mission, 
China, was fruit of the Wung Kwo or Shan 
Le, the red fruit, or wild apple of the 
Chinese, which appears to be a kind of 
Crategus. These unfortunately were much 
decayed and shrivelled up, so that it was 
impossible to say what the quality once 
had been. It is stated by Mr Lay that the 
pulp is made into red translucent cakes, 
which are very pleasantly tasted, and may 
be eaten freely without fear of indigestive 
flatulency or fulness. ‘The fruit is reputed 
medicinal by the Chinese in bowel com- 
plaints among children. Mr Green sent 
some excellent fruit of Williams’s Bon 
Chrétien pear, also two Catillac pears. Mr 
Green states that “the tree on which these 
grew was formerly a Catillac, and that it 
grew very vigorously, as this sort usually 
does, but did not bear well ; the fruit was 
also small and cracked, in consequence of 
which the tree was headed back, and 
grafted with Williams’s Bon Chrétien, 
which has always produced fine fruit ever 
since it came into bearing.” He also states 
that “the two Catillac pears sent grew 
upon a branch of the same tree, which was 
allowed to remain where one of the grafts 
had failed; this branch, ever since the 
grafts began to bear, has borne abundantly, 
and the fruit has been of much finer 
quality than what it was before the other 
sort was worked upon the tree.” 





To make British Champagne.—To one 
pint of grapes (when picked and bruised) 
add one quart of water; let it stand 
twenty-four hours, then strain it, and to 
every gallon of liquor put three pounds 
and a half of lump-sugar. Tun it the fol- 
lowing day, and hang an ounce of isinglass 
in the cask ; in two or three days stop it 
down close—bottle it as soon as the sweet- 
ness is sufficiently off. 

Safety Boat.—A trial was made of the 
safety paddle-box boats invented by Com- 
mander Smith, under that officer’s super- 
intendence. The time occupied in lower- 
ing down, on board one of the West Indian 
mail steamers, both boats, was eight mi- 
nutes. When in the water, 167 men en- 
tered the boat, which was as many as she 
would stow ; she seemed to have buoyancy 
enough for a much greater number. The 
ship’s complement is 320; thus the two 
life boats alone would stow more than the 
whole ship’s company, and there are her 
whole set of ordinary boats besides. 
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Arms. Az., a‘chev. erm. between three trefoils, slipped ar, 
Crest. An eagle, displayed, with two heads, sa. armed or. 
Supporters. Dexter, an eagle, close, sa. ; sinister, a falcon, close, ppr. beaked and legged or, 


each collared chained gold. 
Motto, “ Toujours pret.” “ Always ready.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF CLAN- 
WILLIAM. 

This noble family springs from Sir John 
Meade, Knt., of Ballintobber, county of 
Cork, who was Attorney-General to James 
the Second, when Duke of York (grandson 
of Sir John Meade, Knt., and Catherine his 
wife, daughter of Sir Dominic Sarsfield, 
Bart., Viscount Kilmallock). He was 
created a Baronet of Ireland, May 29, 
1703. Sir John married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Pierce and Viscount Ikerrin, 
by whom he had two sons, who survived 
him, and four daughters. On his death 
he was succeeded by Sir Pierce, his eldest 
son, who, dying unmarried, was succeeded 
by his brother, Sir Richard. He died in 
April, 1744, and was succeeded by his son 
John, who was born only a few days before 
his father’s death. On the 17th Nov., 1766, 
Sir John was elevated to the peerage of Ire- 
land, with the dignities of Baron Gilford 
and Viscount Clanwilliam. On the 20th 
July, 1776, he was created Earl of Clanwil- 
liam. He died October 19, 1800, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Richard, second 
Earl. He was united, October 6, 1793, to 
Caroline, Countess of Thunn, by whom he 
left a son, Richard, who succeeded him, 
and two daughters. He subsequently mar- 
ried Margaret Irene, daughter of John 
Sarney, Esq., and widow of John Har- 
court, Esq., of Ankerwycke and of Moly- 
neux, Lord Shuldham. He died two 
months after his second marriage. The 
present peer was born August 15, 1795, 
and married, July 3, 1830, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of George, the late Earl 
of Pembroke, and has issue. The next 
heir to the title was born in October, 1832. 
This Earl succeeded his father as third 
Earl, September 3,1805. He obtained the 
Barony of the United Kingdom by patent 
of creation, in January, 1828. His titles 
are these:—Viscount Clanwilliam, county 
Tipperary; Baron Gilford, county Down, 
in the peerage of Ireland; Baron Clan- 
william, of Clanwilliam, county Tipperary, 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom. 


Revietns. 


Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science. 
_ _Parts V and VI. Orr and Co. 

We have scen no cyclopedia more beau- 
tifully and at the same time more conve- 
niently got up; not only are the paper 
and printing all that could be desired, but 
its form is such that it may be most com- 
modiously perused ; and instead of having 
to rise to seek out the particular volume of 
plates and the particular illustration the 
reader wishes to study, it is snugly laid on 
the page before him, and the same moment 
which wakes curiosity furnishes the means 
of gratifying it. The engravings are nu- 

merous, well imagined, and ably executed. 
We could fill our pages, over and over 
again, with extracts of interest, but only 
give what follows as a specimen of the 
anxiety shown to afford knowledge without 
parade or that affected jargon which Vol- 
taire justly reproved as the unwelcome com- 
panion of science. He who wishes to impart 
information largely should aim at_per- 
spicuity, not at fine language: the latter 
will only excite the wonder of the igno- 
rant ; the former will command the admi- 
ration of the reflecting and the intelligent 
—of those whose applause ought “ to out- 
weigh a whole theatre of others.” That Mr 
Carpenter understands this will, we think, 

appear from the subjoined paragraphs :— 


* When the trunk of a nerve supplying 4 
muscle is irritated by pricking, tulice, te. 
in the body of a living animal, or in one re- 
cently dead, the whole muscle is thrown into 
contraction ; ‘and this contraction is pecu- 
liarly strong when a current of electricity is 
transmitted along the nerve. In cold-blooded 
animals, whose muscular fibre retains its vital 
properties for a much longer time after death 
than that of warm-blooded, this contraction 
may be excited by a very feeble current of 
electricity, in a limb which has been sepa- 
rated from the body for twenty-four hours 
or more; and it was owing, in fact, to this 
circumstance that the peculiar form of clec- 
tricity which is now termed Galvanic or 
Voltaic, was discovered. The wife of Gal- 
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vani, who was Professor of Medicine at 
Bologna, being about to prepare some soup 
from frogs, and having taken off their skins, 
laid them on a table in his study, near the 
conductor of an electrical machine, which 
had been recently charged ; and she was much 
surprised, upon touching them with a scalpel 
(which must have received a spark from the 
machine) to observe the muscles of the frog 
strongly convulsed. Her husband, on being 
informed of the circumstance, repeated the 
experiment; and found that the muscles 
were called into action by electricity commu- 
nicated through the metallic substance with 
which the limb was touched. 

“ The experiment was repeated in various 
ways by Volta, who was Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Pavia; and he found that the 
effects were much stronger when the con- 
necting medium through which the electri- 
city was sent consisted of two metals instead 
of one; and from this circumstance he was 
led to the discovery that electricity is pro- 
duced by the coutact of two different metals, 
—a discovery which has since been so fruit- 
ful in most important results. The following 
simple experiment puts this in a striking 
point of view:—If the skin of the legs of a 
frog recently killed be removed, and the 
body be cut across, above the origin of the 
great gyn nerves going to the legs,—if 
the spine and nerves be then enveloped in 
tin-foil, and the legs be laid upon a plate of 
silver or copper,—convulsive movements in 
the muscles will be excited, every time that 
the metals are made to touch each other, so 
asto complete the electric circuit. 


“ Similar experiments have been tried with 
the Voltaic battery upon the dead bodies of 
criminals recently executed. If one wire be 
placed upon the muscles which it is desired 
to call into action, and the other upon the 
part of the spine from which the nerves pro- 
ceed, movements of every kind may be pro- 
duced; and the application of electricity in 
this manner, so as to renew the motions of 
the diaphragm, is probably the best means 
of restoring vital activity, after it has been 
suspended by drowning or suffocation. No 
agent more effectually imitates the natural 
action of the nerves, in exciting the contrac- 
tility of muscles, than electricity thus trans- 
mitted along their trunks; and it has been 
hence supposed, by some philosophers, that 
electricity is the real agent by which the 
nerves act upon the muscles,—more especiall 
since it is certain that, in those animals which 
generate large quantities of electricity, the 
nerves have a great share in this peculiar 
operation. But there are many objections to 
such a view; and this very important one 
among the rest,—that electricity may be 
transmitted along a nervous trunk which has 
been compressed by a string tied tightly 
round it, whilst the passage of ordinary ner- 
vous power is as completely checked by this 
process, as if the nerve had been divided. 
We have already seen, too, that electricity 
transmitted along the sensory nerves, excites 
the peculiar changes in the brain by which 
Sensations are produced ; and thus it appears 
that, in their effects, as well as in their mode 
of action, there is more analogy between 
electricity and nervous agency, than there is 
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between any other two powers of animated 
and inanimated nature.” 


We may add the following :— 

“As an illustration of pure untaught in- 
stinct among vertebrated animals, we cannot 
select a better example than the mode in 
which a little “fish, termed the Chetodon ros- 
tratus obtains its food. Its mouth is pro- 
longed into a.kind of beak or snout, through 
which it shoots drops of liquid at insects that 
may be hovering near the surface of the 
water, and rarely fails in bringing them 
down. Now according to the laws of optics, 
the insect, being above the water whilst the 
eye of the fish is beneath it, is not seen by it 
in its proper place; since the rays do not 
pass from the insect to the fish’s eye in a 
straight line. The insect will ar to the 
fish a little above the place which it really 
occupies; and the difference is not constant, 
but varies with every change in the relative 
positions of the fish and the insect. Yet the 
wonderful instinct with which the fish is en- 
dowed, leads it to make the due allowance in 
every case; doing that at once for which a 
long course of experience would be required 
by the most skilful human marksman under 
similar circumstances.” 

“ The nest of the Baya, a little Indian bird 
allied to our bulfinch, has the form of a 
bottle; and it is suspended from a twig of 
such slenderness and flexibility, that neither 
monkeys, serpents, or squirrels can reach it. 
That it may be still more secure against the 
attacks of its numerous enemies, the bird 
forms the entrance of the nest on its under 
side, so that it can itself only reach it by the 
aid of its wings. This curious habitation is 
constructed of long grass; and several cham- 
bers are found in its interior, of which one 
serves for the female to sit on her eggs, 
whilst another is occupied by the male, whe 
solaces his companion with his song, whilst 
she is occupied in maternal cares. Another 
curious nest is that of the Sylvia sutoria, or 
tailor-bird, a little Eastern bird allied to our 
linnet; which, by the aid of filaments of cot- 
ton drawn from the cotton-plant, sews leaves 
together with its beak and feet, in such a 
manner as to conceal the nest which they en- 
close from the observation of its enemies.” 





The Electrical Magazine, No. II. October, 
1843. Conducted by Mr Charles V. 
Walker. London: Simpkin and Co., 
and H. Baillicre. Paris: J. B. Bailliére. 

Tne ‘Electrical Magazine’ has appeared 

most opportunely to supply a blank in sci- 

entific literature which had been long felt 
by those who peculiarly devoted them- 
selves to the science of electricity; and in 
the hands of the gentleman whose name 
appears on the title-page, there is every 
promise of its being a well-conducted pe- 
riodical. It is doing for electricity the 
part which the scientific memoirs have done 
for science in general, namely, presenting 
translations of the most important papers 
which appear on the continent. Many 
pages in each number are devoted to this 
object; then follow original contributions, 
among which, in No. LI, are some valuable 
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facts on voltaic electricity, communicated 
by Professor Grove, and a full account of 
Armstrong’s Hydro-electric Machine, by 
the Editor. Then follows a well-digested 
abstract of ‘Faraday’s Researches on the 
Electricity of Steam ;’ which, in conjunction 
with the preceding, conveys to the reader 
the most important features in this new 
branch of electrical research. Several of the 
recent electrical publications are fully and 
ably reviewed. In one case, that of Mr Snow 
Harris’s book ‘ On Thunder Storms,’ the re- 
viewer must have felt the peculiarity of his 
position, inasmuch as he was endeavouring 
to pass impartial judgment on the writing 
of one from whose theoretical views he 
so lately had occasion to differ. He has, 
however, treated the matter very candidly, 
and with much delicacy. In the contest 
relating to telegraphs, the advocate and 
the two champions have respectively re- 
ceived their share of censure. For a notice 
of the contents of the present number, we 
must refer to our advertising columns. 
Each number concludes with a collection 
of facts and anecdotes in electricity, which 
are very well selected, and furnish many 
practical hints. 


LAYS OF REBELLION. 
In furtherance of the Repeal insurrection, 
now threatened in Ireland, a volume of 
poems has been published. Some of them 
are wretchedly poor, but others are written 
with much ability. Of the latter we add 
specimens :— 
The work that should to-day be wrought 
Defer not till to-morrow; 
The help that should within be sought, 
Scorn from without to borrow. 
Old maxims these—yet stout and true 
They speak in trumpet tone, 
To do at once what is to do, 
And trust ourselves alone. 





Too long our Irish hearts we schooled, 
In patient hope to bide; 

By dreams of English justice fooled, 
And English tongues that lied. 

That hour of weak delusion’s past, 
The empty dream has flown : : 
Our hope and strength, we find at last, 

Is in ourselves alone. 


Aye! bitter hate, or cold neglect, 
Or lukewarm love, at best, 
Is all we've found or can expect, 
We aliens of the west. 
No friend, beyond her own green shore, 
Can Erin truly own; 
Yet stronger is her trust, therefore, 
In her brave sons alone. 


The ‘ Exterminator’s Song’ opens thus: 


’Tis I am the poor man’s scourge, 
And where is the scourge like me? 
My land from all Papists I purge, 
Who think that their votes should be free 
Who think that their votes should be free ! 
From huts only fitted for brutes, 
My agent the last penny wrings ; 
And my serfs live on water and roots, 
While I feast on the best of good things! 
For I am the poor man’s scourge ! 
For I am the poor man’s scourge ! 
(Chorus of the Editors of the ‘ Nation’) 
es, you are the poor man’s scourge! 
But of such the whole island we'll purge t 
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The following is more inoffensively sen- 

timental :— 
. MY GRAVE. 

Shall they bury me in the deep, 
Where wind-forgetting waters sleep? 
Shall they dig a grave for me, 
Under the green-wood tree? 
Or on the wild heath, 
Where the wilder breath 
Of the storm doth blow? 
Oh, no! oh, no! 
Shall they bury me in the Palace Tombs, 
Or under the shade of Cathedral domes? 
Sweet ’twere to lie on Italy’s shore ; 
Yet not there—nor in Greece, though I love it more, 
In the wolf or the vulture my grave shall I find? 
Shall my ashes career on the world-seeing wind? 
Shall they fling my corpse in the battle mound, 
Where coffinless thousands lie under the ground ?— 
Just as they fall they are buried so— 
Oh, no! oh, no! 
No! on an Irish green hill-side, 
On an opening lawn—but not too wide ; 
For I love the drip of the wetted trees— 
On me blow no gales, but a gentle breeze, 
To freshen the turf: put no tombstone there, 
But green sods deck’d with daisies fair. 
Nor sods too deep ; but so that the dew, 
The matted grass-roots may trickle through— 
Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 
‘“* He serv'd his country and lov’d his kind.” 
Oh ! ’twere merry unto the grave to go, 
If one were sure to be buried so. 





BRADY, THE BUSHRANGER; 
OR REAL LIFE IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Tue sentry remained rooted to his post— 
the captives continued quiescent in theirs. 
At length, the morning having dawned 
without producing any apparent change in 
the previous position of their guardian, a 
suspicion that he had fallen asleep was en- 
tertained. An attempt was resolved upon 
to seize and disarm him. It was actually 
hazarded, and crowned with complete suc- 
cess; for when the redoubted brigand be- 
came a prisoner, he was found to be no 
other than a bundle of sticks, invested with 
a military great coat, cross belts, his arms 
ordered, and bayonet fixed! 

Macabe, who had either voluntarily or 
accidentally become detached from his 
comrades, was traversing the bush, at- 
tended by a lad who carried his sway 
(Anglicé, plunder). This youth, while 
threading the steps of the dreaded bush- 
ranger, suddenly resolved to essay his de- 
truction—animated, no doubt, by the hope 
of the great reward offered for him, dead 
or alive. 

Being possessed of a loaded pistol, he 
cautiously produced it, then stepping up 
behind the brigand, placed it against his 
head, and fired. What was his horror and 
dismay when, instead of falling dead at his 
feet, he beheld Macabe, firm and erect, 
turn upon him with fury in his visage. 

“ Ay, ay, my lad,” exclaimed the out« 
law, “ are these yourtricks? Ill engage to 
teach you better manners for the future.” 

So saying, he laid hold of his self- 
elected executioner, but not, as the reader 
may suppose, to put him to death, The 
robber satisfied his vengeance by tying up 
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the aggressor to a tree, flogging him 
soundly, and bidding him beware of such 
practices in future. Macabe owed his 
escape to the circumstance of the bullet 
having worked out of the pistol whilst in 
the lad’s pocket. He was shortly there- 
after taken, and executed early in 1826. 

During the March of that year, Brady 
and his band, to the number of fourteen or 
fifteen, made their appearance in the en- 
virons of Launceston. At this time they 
were all well mounted. Having got pos- 
session of a boat, they proceeded down the 
river Tamar to inspect a brig named the 
‘Glory,’ which was then ready for sea. 
To efivet the seizure of some vessel and fly 
the colony had all along been the aim and 
object of Brady, and scarcely had he 
reached the vicinity of the coast ere he 
ascended a lofty hill, to look out for this 
much-coveted prize, with which he feasted 
his eyes for so long a space, that he did not 
rejoin his comrades for many hours. Now 
that he was embarked upon the liquid ele- 
ment, he repeatedly rowed round the ves- 
sel, advising his associates to board her. A 
consultation thereupon ensued, Brady re- 
tiring to the stern sheets of the boat with 
this observation— 

“However eager J may be, settle it 
amongst yourselves. Don’t let my voice 
avail anything.” 

The wind being foul, the bushrangers 
decided upon not attempting her capture. 
One of their number named Goodwin, who 
had been tried by a court martial for neg- 
ligence in suffering the escape of a prisoner, 
was now violently laid hold of and thrown 
overboard, to sink or swim, as he best 
might — such being the sentence they 
thought proper to inflict. Goodwin reached 
the shore in safety, becoming an illustra- 
tion of the proverb—“ He that is born to 
be hanged will never be drowned.” 

During their progress on the Tamar they 
captured a boat in which were Captains 
White, of the Government brig ‘Duke of 
York,’ and Smith, of the private trader 
‘Brutus.’ Mistaking Smith for Colonel 
Balfour of the 40th regiment, they knocked 
him down, but were no sooner made aware 
of their error than they apologized for their 
conduct. White had the reputation of be- 
ing an overbearing and cruel tyrant. As 
a midshipman of the ‘ Unicorn’ frigate, he 
murdered one of his men, whilst the ship 
was on the Leith station. Having mira- 
culously escaped hanging, he was trans- 
ported for life to Van Diemen’s Land, 
whose local government entrusted him with 
the command of the ‘ Duke of York.’ In 
this command he showed, or was alleged to 
have shown, great inhumanity to his con- 
vict sailors, a (reputed) fact of which the 
bushrangers were cognizant, and for which 
they now proceeded to take summary ven- 
geance. White was peremptorily ordered 
to go upon his knees, and preparations 
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were made to shoot him. Captain Smith 
implored them to desist, painting forcib 
the misery they would entail upon White's 
unoffending wife and children. Moved by 
Smith’s entreaties, White’s life was spared; 
but, not many months thereafter, that 
wretched man, in a fit of intoxication, 
placed the muzzle of a musket under his 
chin, and having attached a cord in the 
shape of a stirrup to the trigger, he dis- 
charged the — with his foot, plaster- 
ing the walls of a roadside inn with his 
blood and brains. 

Having abandoned every idea of cap- 
turing the ‘Glory,’ the bushrangers de- 
spatched a man named Watson to Laun- 
ceston, with an intimation that they meant 
to attack Mr Dry, and then the gaol of 
Launceston, where they would liberate 
the prisoners, seize upon Jefferies and 
Perry, whom they would torture and shoot. 
This Jefferies was a ruffian who called 
himself a bushranger, a name which Brady 
considered he assumed but to disgrace. 
On one occasion, meeting a poor woman 
with her child, he deliberately seized the 
babe by the heels and dashed out its 
brains. He then outraged the mother with 
fiendish barbarity in a manner not to be 
described. Brady’s menace was treated 
with sovereign contempt: the result proved 
it merited more serious attention, its first 
part having been performed to the letter, 
and Mr Dry’s mansion thoroughly ran- 
sacked. Intimation of the truth having 
been conveyed to Colonel Balfour, he 
reached the scene of action with a dozen 
soldiers and several volunteers, entering 
the main door of the house as the bush- 
rangers retired by the back. At this time 
it was perfectly dark; an ineffectual fire 
was kept up for some time, but at length 
silence reigned, and the colonel, unable to 
see his enemy, concluded they had effected 
their retreat. Dividing his force, he 
hastened to the defence of Launceston, a 
measure seemingly necessary from the fact 
of Brady’s having detached Bird, Dunne, 
and a portion of the band, to threaten that 
place. Upon the colonel’s departure, Brady 
commenced plundering Mr Wedge’s hut, 
adjoining Mr Dry’s outbuildings. Doctor 
Priest, commanding the military left be- 
hind, proposed charging; this having been 
heard by the bushrangers, was responded 
to by a volley, which killed the doctor’s 
horse and wounded himself in the knee— 
a wound which, in consequence of his re- 
fusal to submit to amputation, shortly 
proved mortal. Official accounts declared 
the ruffians owed their escape to the dark- 
ness of the night: truth leads to the belief 
that the troops were completely out- 
generalled. Colonel Balfour's cap having 
fallen into Brady’s possession, it was worn 
by the robber with much ostentation, who 
arrogantly styled himself Commandant of 
Launceston. 
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The day following this transaction, the 
banditti presented themselves at the punt- 
house on the river Esk, Brady having a 
reckoning to settle with Thomas Kenton, 
its keeper. In an evil hour’ Kenton had 
previously enticed the bushranger to his 
hut, where he was wounded by some sol- 
diers concealed there for the purpose of 
effecting his capture. The unfortunate 
Kenton was speedily made acquainted with 
the purport of their visit, which they de- 
clared to be a just and retributory one. 
He was ordered to prepare for instant 
death; the prayers, the lamentations of a 
traitor, he was told, were unavailing—that 
it was idle folly to imagine they would 
suffer him to live, perhaps to contrive a 
new and more effectual attempt. 

The wrath of Brady against this unfor- 
tunate man betrayed him into the most 
outrageous deed he ever perpetrated. 
Glowing with savage exultation at behold- 
ing the traitor who, affecting to succour, 
had attempted to give him up to justice, 
his fury was not to be restrained. “It is 
now,” said he “my turn. The time has 
eome for requiting your treachery.” 

In the air, in the flashing eye of 
Brady, Kenton read his deplorable fate. 
There was no chance of rescue, no possi- 
bility of flight. The only hope, and that 
indeed a faint one, was to move the heart 
of the foe. This the wretched punt-house 
keeper attempted. 

* Hold your tongue,” said the bush- 
ranger. “You are not going to humbug 
me again. You shall die, like a hypocrite 
and a sneak as youare. You shall have as 
much mercy as you were disposed to show 
me. Five minutes you are allowed to say 
your prayers, so set about it directly, or else 
you must go to the devil without doing it.” 

The reference to religion, slight and re- 
probate as it was, seemed to have sug- 
gested an argument to the sufferer. He 
represented to the outlaw, that in his then 
agitated state, it was impossible for him to 
arrange his thoughts so as to address the 
Supreme Being for mercy. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


Wiseelaneous, 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER TimeEs.—The 
table of Elizabeth, while she was a prisoner 
in the Tower, was supplied at her own 
cost. Disputes occurred between the au- 
thorities in the Tower and the servants 
of the Princess, who were appointed to 
purvey for her. These, when they brought 
her daily diet to the outer gate of the 
Tower, were required to deliver it “to the 
common rascal soldiers;” and they, consi- 
dering it unmect that it should pass 
through such hands, requested Sir John 
Gage, who had personal charge and con- 
trol over the Royal captive, that they might 


deliver it within. the Tower themselves. 
This he refused, on the plea that Lady 
Elizabeth was a prisoner, and should be 
treated ‘as such; and when they remon- 
strated, he threatened that “If they did 
either frown or shrug at him, he would set 
them where they should neither see sun 
normoon.” Either they, or their mistress, 
had the boldness to appeal to the Lords of 
the Council, by whom ten of the Princess’s 
own servants were appointed to superin- 
tend the purveyances and cooking depart- 
ment, and to serve at her table,—namely, 
two yeomen of her chamber, two of her 
robes, two of her pantry and ewry, one of 
her buttery, one of her cellar, another of 
her larder, and two of her kitchen. At first 
the Chamberlain was much displeased, 
and continued to annoy them by various 
means, though he afterwards behaved 
more courteously, “ for he had good cheer, 
and fared of the best, and her grace paid 
for it.”—Lives of the Queens. 

Maaexetic Puenomens.—The magnetic 
force may be communicated to a mass, 
composed of molecules of iron, independent 
of each other, and contained in a copper 
tube ; and polarity may be given to it. 
The magnetic force is not sensibly aug- 
mented, when the said mass is condensed 
by compression. But that which proves 
how little the magnetic state is influenced 
by cohesion is, that these independent 
molecules may be mixed with a powdered 
substance, which is not sensibly suscepti- 
ble of acquiring magnetic virtue ; and that 
even five parts of powdered quartz for one 
of iron may be introduced, without de- 
stroying the magnetism of the mixture, 
which still preserves its polarity. It is 
readily seen that magnets, composed in 
this manner of independent molecules, can 
preserve their polarity only as long as the 
molecules, which compose them, preserve 
their respective situation. And, in fact, 
by vibrating the tube with sufficient force 
to change their relations, polarity is de- 
stroyed. . . . . These facts prove, as 
plainly as possible, that the extinction of 
the magnetic state depends on the change 
in the situation of the molecules, which 
neutralize each other by corresponding in 
the sides or poles endowed with opposite 
properties ; they prove also that the mag- 
netic force resides in the intimate mole- 
cules ; for protoxide of iron, reduced to 
extremely fine powder, being employed in 
the same way as the filings, gives the same 
result.—Dr de Haldat, Ann. de Chim, t. 42. 
Arch, ded’ Elect. 18th July, 1843. 

Mary Wortrry Mostaau 1x O_p AGE. 
—I found her in a little miserable bed- 
chamber of a ready-furnished house, with 
two tallow candles, and a bureau covered 
with pots and pans. On her head, in full 
of all accounts, she had an old black- 
laced hood, wrapped entirely round, so as 
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to conceal all hair or want of hair. No 
handkerchief, but up to her chin a kind of 
horseman’s riding-coat, calling iteelf a 
t-en-T'air, made of a dark green (green 
f think it had been) brocade, with coloured 
and silver flowers, and lined with furs; 
bodice laced, a foul dimity petticoat 
sprigg’d, velvet muffeteens on her arms, 
grey stockings and slippers. Her face less 
changed in twenty years than I could have 
imagined; I told her so, and she was not 
so tolerable twenty years ago that she 
needed have taken it for flattery, but she 
did, and literally gave me a box on the ear. 
She is very lively, all her senses perfect, 
her language as imperfect as ever, her 
avarice greater. She entertained me at 
first with nothing but the dearness of pro- 
visions at Helvoet. With nothing but an 
Italian, a Frenchman, and a Prussian, all 
men servants, and something she calls an 
old secretary, but whose age till he appears 
will be doubtful; she receives all the world, 
who go to homage her as Queen Mother, 
and crams them into this kennel. The 
Duchess of Hamilton, who came in just 
after me, was so astonished and diverted, 
that she could not speak to her for laugh- 
ing. She says that she has left all her 
clothes at Venice. I really pity Lady 
Bute; what will the progress be of such a 
commencement !— Walpole’s Letters. 

Mass oF Goip 1x Russta.—The auri- 
ferous alluvia of Tzarevo-Nikolaefsk and 
of Tzarevo-Alexandrofsk had already 
furnished a product of 400 poods (the 
pood is 36 pounds avoirdupois), when new 
researches were commenced in the neigh- 
bourhood, especially near the rivulet Tach- 
kou-Targanka, which soon gave rise to 
the discovery of a bed of auriferous sand 
of a very rich nature, but very limited in 
extent. This bed being worked out, the 
waters of a pond which had served for 
washing the sands were let off, and its bot- 
tom was explored. Here was discovered. 
an alluvium of more than eight zolotniks 
(one zolotnik = 653 grains) in 100 poods. 
All the valley of Tachkou-Targanka was 
now explored, except the spot on which 
stood the workshops for washing the sand. 
In 1842 it was resolved to destroy these 
shops, and after having washed the soil 
(of prodigious richness, containing in a 
small compass as much as 70 zolotniks per 
100 poods of sand), there was discovered, 
on the 7th of November, 1842, under the 
very corner of the building, at three mé- 
tres (ten feet depth), resting upon a stra- 
tum of diorite, the monster-lump, weighing 
two poods, seven Russian pounds, and 92 
zolotniks (79 Ibs. 1625 dec.). 

Prorits oF THE THAMES TUNNEL.— 
The period is now approaching when some 
comparison may be made between the ac- 
tual profits of the Thames Tunnel and those 
which were formerly calculated upon. The 


following was put forth ten years ago as 
the calculation made:—“ A correct ac- 
count has been taken, during several days, 
of the vehicles as well as foot passengers 
over London bridge, by which it has been 
ascertained, that if tolls were taken (at the 
rates taken on Waterloo bridge, and which 
may under the Tunnel Act be taken) they 
would amount to at least 22,000/. annu- 
ally; and that if the tolls of the Tunnet 
amounted only to the tolls which have 
been received in one year at Waterloo 
bridge, they would amount to 13,000/.: but 
although great pains have been taken to 
ascertain what portion of the traffic pass- 
ing over London bridge goes to Bermond- 
sey, Rotherhithe, and the neighbourhood, 
and is therefore likely to pass through the 
Tunnel, no precise calculation can be made; 
but considering the amount of tolls col- 
lected on some bridges, and the traffic over 
them all, the proprietors do think they are 
warranted in expecting to collect a revenue 
of 22,000/. per annum, upon the opening a 
new source of traffic in that commercial 
and very populous neighbourhood, by the 
completion of the Tunnel. It appears 
that the articles of foreign importation, 
destined for the coasting trade, are almost 
entirely transferred by land carriage to the 
coasting vessels. In 1829, persons were 
stationed on London bridge, who ascer- 
tained that 3,241 carts, and 887 waggons, 
passed daily over the bridge; of which 
1,700 carts and 480 waggons turned down 
Tooley street. It is certain that a large 
portion of these were engaged in supplying 
the coasting trade, but it is impossible to 
say what portion: setting aside, however, 
what may have come from St Katherine’s 
docks, and other parts of the city, and 
supposing one-half may come from the 
three eastern docks, there would still re- 
main as likely to pass through the Tunnel, 
850 carts at 6d.; 240 waggons at l1s.; and 
reckoning 300 working days in the year, 
the annual receipts from carts and wag- 
gons alone would amount to 10,000/. The 
Company, moreover, expected to obtain 
5,000/. per annum, out of the sum of 8,000/. 
which they ascertained was collected at 
ferries.” 

ImmortaL Music AND A DANciInG Worn. 
— “That the universe moves to music I 
have no doubt; and could I but penetrate this 
mystery, where the finite passes into the 
infinite, I should surely know how the 
world was created. Pythagoras supposed 
that the heavenly bodies in their motion 
produce music inaudible to mortal ears. 
These motions he believed conformed to 
certain fixed laws, that could be stated in 
numbers, corresponding to the numbers 
which express the harmony of sounds. 
This ‘music of the spheres’ has been 
considered an idea altogether fanciful; but 
the immortal Kepler applied the Pythago- 
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rean theory of numbers and ‘musical 
intervals to the distances of the planets; 
and a long time after Newton discovered 
and acknowledged the importance of the 
application. Said I not the universe moved 
to music? The planets dance before 
Jehovah, and music is the echo of their 
motions. Surely the ear of Beethoven had 
listened to it when he wrote thosemisnamed 
‘waltzes’ of his, which, as John S. Dwight 
says, ‘remind us of no dance, unless it be 
the dances of the heavenly systems in 
their sublime career through space.’ Have 
you ever seen Retzsch’s illustration of 
Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell?’ If you have 
and know how to appreciate its speaking 
gracefulness, its earnest depth of life, you 
are richer than Rothschild or Astor; for a 
vision of beauty is an everlasting inherit- 
ance. Perhaps none but a German would 
have thus entwined the sound of a bell 
with the whole of human life; for with them 
the bell mingles with all of mirth, sorrow, 
and worship. Almost all the German and 
Belgian towns are provided with chiming 
bells, which play atnoon and evening. There 
was such a set of musical bells in the 
church of St Nicholas, at Hamburg. The 
bell-player was a grey-headed man, who 
had for many years rung forth the 
sonorous chimes that told the hours to the 
busy throng below. When the church 
was on fire, either from infirmity or want 
of thought, the old man remained at his 
post. In the terrible confusion of the 
burning city no one thought of him till 
the high steeple was seen wreathed with 
fiame. As the throng gazed upward, the 
firm walls of the old church, that had 
stood for ages, began to shake. At that 
moment the bells sounded the well-known 
German Choral which usually concludes 
the Protestant service, ‘ Nun danket alle 
Gott ’"—‘ Now all thank God.’ Another 
moment and there was an awful crash! 
The bells, which had spoken into the 
hearts of so many generations, went silent 
for ever. They and the old musician sunk 
together into a fiery grave ; but the echo 
of their chimes goes sounding on through 
the far eternity.”— Mrs Child. 

Hampton Court IN THE VAN SEASON. — 
The official returns of visitors to Hampton 
Court, kept by order of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, show that the 
numbers during the four years since the 
public have been admitted freely to that 
palace have increased above fifty per cent. 
The visitors are most numerous on Sun- 
days, though the palace is only open 
during three hours in the afternoon. The 
average numbers on Sundays are one-third 
more than on Monday, nearly three times 
as many as on Tuesday, four times the 
numbers of Wednesday and Thursday, and 
nine times those on Saturday. In July 
last year above 50,000 persons passed 


through the state apartments, and on Sun- 
day, 17th July, 4,660 persons, being the 
greatest number on any one day except 
Whit-Monday. The total numbers for the 
last. year nearly reached 180,000. By far 
the greater proportion of these visitors 
belong to the working classes. They go 
in vans holding twenty and thirty persons, 
men, women, and children. Sometimes 
eighty of thesemay be counted on one day 
at Hampton Court. Operatives working 
together club weekly their pence and two- 
pences for the purpose of raising a fund 
for these excursions. One or two musi- 
cians generally accompany each van to 
enliven the journey, and to make music 
for the dances which go forward under the 
chesnuts in Bushy park after the visit to 
the palace. 





ON THE RUMOUR THAT A GREAT PATRIOT 
HAD BRIBED THE GOVERNMENT TO FUR- 
THER HIS VIEWS. 

When Malice said he gave a bribe, 

The base calumniator blund’red ; 

Than give one, he who sped this gibe, 

Must know he’d rather take a hundred. 


Poon! Poon! 


The Gatherer. 


Royal Bounty.—Her Majesty, at the 
suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, has con- 
siderately bestowed a pension of 1001. a 
— on Lady Bell, the widow of Sir Charles 
Bell. 





Ancient Monuments.—M. Boulanger, the 
architect, has been sent by the government 
on an artistic mission to Athens ; having 
as its particular object the making mea- 
surements and drawings of all the monu- 
ments in that city of old art. 

Law in India.—Under the government of 
Madras, which contains thirteen and a half 
millions of inhabitants, or a larger popu- 
lation than Spain, the total amount of 
property under litigation in every court, 
native and European, with the two ex- 
ceptions of the Supreme Native Appellate 
Court and King’s Court, was, in 1818, 
453,8331 The judicial charges amounted 
at the same time, to 350,000/. Of this sum 
the salaries of the European judges alone 
amounted to no less than 260,000/., being 
near sixty per cent. of the whole property 
under litigation. 

Grand Juries.—Our indignation is roused 
when we read of the Inquisition, the Bas- 
tile, the Venetian Council of Three, the 
Secreta Consulta of the Italians, and of other 
secret judgment halls, where the unhappy 
accused had neither a voice in the forma- 
tion of the tribunal, nor in the proceedings 
of their iniquitous and partial decisions. 
We wonder not so much that men could 
submit to such violations of justice as that 
such abominations could ever have existed. 
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We congratulate ourselves on living in a 
country that boasts of “Magna Charta” 
and “ Trial by Jury;” and we lay down the 
book to go to Clerkenwell Sessions’ House, 
to give evidence against a felon before a 
tribunal exactly similar to those which we 
had just before so indignantly denounced; 
mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.— Laurie 
on Grand Juries. 

Coke for Negative Element.—Major Jew- 
reinoff has found by experience that the 
best mixture for coke-cylinders should 
consist of five parts, by weight, of finely- 
powdered coke, eight parts coal, and two 
parts common rye flour. When the cylin- 
ders are dry they are placed in earthen 
crucibles, in the lids of which there is an 
aperture for the escape of the gases, and 
are then heated to redness.— Bull. de St 
Petersbourg. 

The Inclined Plane.—The problem of 
the inclined plane was solved by Jordanus 
in the 13th century, and the work in which 
this solution was given was published by 
Tartalea in 1565. The person who first 
solved the problem of oblique forces, on 
principles which subsequent reasonings 
have confirmed, appears to have been 
Simon Stevin, of Bruges, whose works ap- 
peared soon after 1600. 

What's in a Name ?—Reynolds, the great 
painter, received the name of Joshua from 
his father in the belief that some enthusiast 
would take a fancy to him for his name; 
and Raimbach, it has been supposed, re- 
ceived his scriptural designation of Abra- 
ham from the same wild and dreamy sup- 
position. 

Comparative National Industrya—At a 
recent meeting of the Austrian Industrial 
Society, a patentee of caoutchouc works 
asserted that his firm was the largest 
manufacturing establishment in the world, 
as it employed 140 workmen, and made 
4,000 pair of braces annually! One out- 
fitting house in the city of London employs 
3,000 persons, and makes and sells more 
than 20,000 dozens of shirts annually. 

Intended National Pictures.—Horace Ver- 
net, scarcely rested from his Russian jour- 
ney, has departed for Algeria, to collect, 
on the battle-field where the Duc d’Aumale 
carried the Smalah of Abd-el-Kader, the 
materials for a picture representing the 
action ; and M. Paul is perpetuating on 
canvas the interview at Eu between the 
Queen of England and the King of the 
French—both are to form part of the His- 
torical Gallery at Versailles. 

Charms of Music.—“ That beautiful piece 
of music,” said a wise, parading, genuine 
Cockney to his friends, “which my vife 
played this morning, and is now going to 
play again, is very difficult.” “I wish it 
were impossible,” was the reply. 

Spiders inferior to Silkworms.—In the 
early part of the last century, Bon, a na- 
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tive of Languedoc, succeeded in weaving a 
pair of silk stockings and a pair of gloves 
from spiders’ threads. Reaumur was de- 
puted by the Royal Academy of Paris to 
inquire into the matter, and confirmed 
the possibility by actual experiment ; but 
deemed it scarcely worth the trouble, be- 
cause the spiders, being averse to associa- 
tion, fell to and devoured each other ; so 
that, out of two hundred in a cell, in a lit- 
tle time one or two only would be found 
alive: added to which, two hundred and 
eighty of them would only equal the pro- 
duct of one silkworm; and it would require 
—- spiders to produce a pound of 


Removal of a Windmill.—In the year 
1819 a windmill was lifted over a space of 
5,520 feet in twelvedays! No part of the 
enormous mass was disarranged, and even 
a glass filled with water, and placed in the 
gallery, suffered no agitation, although the 
mill advanced each day the distance of 460 
feet. A house, attached to the mill, con- 
structed chiefly of stone, was removed in 
the same manner in five days. The en- 
gineer was M. Homberger d’Osterwick. 

Bonaparte and the Ladies. — Napoleon 
detested shawls ; he liked to see the shape 
of women, and maintained that it was the 
deformed who first invented them: but 
strange to say, he did not like to see a — 
woman without rouge ; their paleness gave 
him pain, as he always imagined them to 
be ill. It did not occur to him that the 
use of paint was most likely to be counte- 
nanced by those who were sickly or natu- 
rally plain. 

Something quite Unaccountable—A re- 
markable phenomenon occurred a few 
days ago on a Railway. <A gentleman and 
lady were sitting opposite to each other, 
the lady having a piece of court-plaister 
on her lip. On emerging from one of the 
dark tunnels, marvellous to relate, the 
court-plaister was observed to have passed 
over to the gentleman’s lip. 

Industrious England.— The proportion 
of persons in the United Kingdom who 
pass their time without applying to any 
gainful operation is quite inconsiderable. 
Of 5,812,276 males, twenty years of age 
and upwards, living at the time of the 
census in 1831, there were said to be en- 
gaged in some calling or profession, 
5,466,182, as follows :—In agriculture, 
2,470,111 ; in trade and manufactures, 
1,888,768 ; in labour, not agriculture, 
698,588 ; in domestic service, 132,811 ; as 
bankers, clergymen, professional men, &c., 
275,904; thus leaving unemployed only 
$46,094 ; or rather less than six per cent. 
of the whole—Porter’s Progress of the 
Nation. 

A Good Guess.—Col. C——, who was 
over head and ears in debt, when sta- 
tioned at the Tower, was told by his servant 
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that a person wanted to see him on parti- 
cular business. Requiring a description 
of his visitor, the reply was, “ A man of 
colour.” “Oh, say no more,” said the 
Colonel, “I know what colour—iT Is a 
DUN.” 

Aged Trees.—The mahogany tree is full 
grown in 200 years. Cyprus trees are 
known to be 800 or 900 years old. 

A Sad Alternative—It was an old cus- 
tom at Abbeville that a man, condemned 
to be hung, might be saved if a woman 
offered, of her own accord, to marry him. 
This piece of good fortune happened to a 
robber at Hautvilliers in 1400; but the 
girl was lame, and he actually refused, 
saying to the hangman, “She limps, I do 
not at all like her for a wife; tie me up !” 

A Piquant Dish—“If you will write 
romances, Mr Maturin,” said an Irish pre- 
late to the author of the Albigenses, “why 
will you persist in harrowing up the feel- 
ings by depicting scenes of horror?” “My 
lord,” replied Maturin, who knew his lord- 
ship’s penchant for high seasoned viands, 
“readers are like epicures: if you set a 
plain joint before them, they lose their ap- 
petite; but if a piquant dish pleases their 
palafe, they will finish it, though they are 
satiated even to repletion.” — Anecdotical 
Reminiscences. 

Enormous Mushroom. — A mushroom of 
the species cow boletus (boletus bovinus) 
has this week been got on the farm of Mr 
Thomas Beesley, Higher Bartle Wood, 
Plumpton, which measured forty-three 
inches in circumference, and weighed the 
extraordinary weight of five pounds. 

The use of Coaches modern.—Till a period 
comparatively recent, even on grand state 
occasions, coaches were but little in re- 
quest. During the reign of James I the 
English judges rode to Westminster on 
horseback, and are believed to have done 
so many years after his death. At the 
Restoration, Charles II made his public 
entry into London on horseback, between 
his two brothers. 

Safe either way.— At the commencement 
of the memorable struggle of 1812, the 
Russians are reported to have announced 
to Bonaparte the certainty of his failure: 
“Tf you,” said they, “come to us with a 
small army, we shall overpower you; if 
you come to us with a large one, you will 
overpower yourselves.” 

A Warrior's Death. — At the moment 
Charles XII was struck by the fatal ball 
on the parapet, although its effect was in- 
stantaneous, by a sudden impulse and a 
natural motion, he placed his right hand 
in the guard of his sword, in which atti- 
tude he remained, though his head fell 
backwards. Voltaire mentions the sin- 
gular remark of Megret, an engineer, who 
was by. .“ At this spectacle,” says the 


writer, “ Megret, a man of a singular turn 
of mind, and of great indifference, made 
no other remark than this :—‘ Voila la 
piéce finie, allons souper.’ ” 

Singular Battle Incident.— During the 
battle of Ivry, Rosni, subsequently Duke 
de Sully, who fought by the King's side, 
had two horses killed under him, and re- 
ceived himself seven different wounds. He 
fell in his own blood, and fainted. Being 
recovered, after a long while, he found 
himself alone on the field of battle, sur- 
rounded with dead. He imagined the day 
to be lost; when four of the enemy’s 
party coming up to him, entreated him to 
receive them as prisoners, and to spare 
their lives, It was thus that he learnt 
the news of his master’s victory. 

— In the reign of Charles II, four in the 
afternoon was the appointed hour for act- 
ing plays. 

— Horne Tooke’s father was formerly 4 
poulterer near Soho square. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ P. H ”—Vermilion.—Jf our correspondent will read 
the notice we allude to, he will find the word Cin- 
nabar. The native cinnabar is the ore from which 
metallic mercury is chiefly obtained, and the facti- 
tious is the persulphuret of mercury, which is 
composed of two atoms of sulphur and one atom of 
mercury. 

“Charles Castle” will find in the pages of the ‘ Mir- 
ror,’ when room can be spared, articles on ‘ Natural 
Magic,’ such as he alludes to. 

“An Artist.”—The best varnish for paintings is mas- 
tic. Itis made, when required of the best quality, 
as follows :— 


Gum-Mastic, picked and washed - 602, 
Pure Turpentine - - - - 0f 
Camphor - - - - - - 0 
White Glass, pounded - - - 2 
Oil of Turpentine - - - - 18 


Reduce the mastic to a fine powder, and miz it with the 
glass powder, which must have run through a very 
Sine hair sieve. Put all the ingredients, excepting the 
camphor and pure turpentine, into a short-necked 
matrass. Keep the matrass in motion, while it is 
subjected to the heat of boiling water for two hours. 
The mass should be kept at a low temperature for 
a short time previously to boiling. When this is 
done add the camphor, cut into small pieces, and 
the turpentine. It is never worth the while of an 
artist to make varnish, as a respectable tradesman 
will always supply him well, and at as little cost 
as he can produce it himself. 

“E.A. A.” is anxious to correct the error of another 
correspondent. It is not true, he remarks, ‘* that 
of ali the English monarchs who married French 
princesses, not one has died a natural death ;” Ed- 
ward I and Henry V, he mentions, are exceptions. 
Our friend's former letter was mislaid, or the error 
would sooner have been noticed. 

An awkward transposition occurs in our notice of 
Seville. The passage, ‘ The cathedral, constructed 
by Guever, the Moor, in 1568, is much admired for 
its lofty tower,” &c., ought to read, “ the cathedral 
is much admired for its lofty tower, constructed by 
Guever, the Moor, in 1568.” The church is cor- 
rectly stated to have been erected in 1401. 

‘Cupid's Mistake’ next week. 
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